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'I'liere  whs  a .profound  silence.  Then 
our  hostess,  evidently  taking  ns  for 
tongue-tied  country  people,  went  on 
making  conversation  with  a vague, 
lluent,  somewhat  absent-minded  kind- 
ness. “It’s  very  pieasant  to  be  here 
again.  I stayed  here  once  a few  weeks, 
many  years  ago,  when  I was  young. 
We  had  quite  a jolly  time.  I remember 
then  there  was  a boy  here — perhaps  a 
young  man — a slim,  dark,  tall  fellow, 
with  the  most  perfect  early  Renaissance 
head  imaginable,  quite  like  the  ‘Jeune 
Homme  Inconnu.’  I’ve  been  trying  all 
day  to  remember  his  name.  Paul?  No. 
Walter?  It  had  two  syllables,  it  seems 
to  me.  Well,  at  any  rate,  he  had  two 
great  beauties — the  pale,  flat  white  of 
his  skin  and  his  great  shaggy  mass  of 
dark  hair.  I’ve  often  ’used  his  hair  in 
drawings  since.  But  I don’t  suppose  he 
looks  like  that  now.’’  Flossie  spoke. 
She  spoke  with  the  effect  of  a revolver 


discharging  a bullel.  "Oh,  yes,  he  does! 
He  looks  exactly  like  that  still,  only 
more  mature,  more  interesting,’’  she 
said  in  an  angry,  defiant  tone. 

“Ah,  indeed,’’  said  the  painter,  with 
an  accent  of  polite  acquiescence.  She 
sighed  now,  and  looked  at  the  clock.  I 
rose,  and  said,  since  we  could  not  be  of 
use  to  her,  we  would  leave  her  to  rest. 

She  accompanied  us  to  the  door  pleas- 
antly enough,  with  the  professional,  im- 
personal courtesy  of  a celebrity. 

Outside  Flossie  sprang  to  her  car, 
leaving  me  stranded  on  the  sidewalk. 
She  looked  furiously  angry.  “I  must 
get  Peter  away!’’  she  said  between  her 
teeth. 

“But  not  now,  surely!”  I cried. 

“Now  more  than  ever,”  she  flung  back 
at  me  as  she  whirled  the  car  around. 

Then,  as  I stood  open-mouthed,  ut- 
terly at  a loss,  she  drove  the  car  close 
to  the  curb  and,  leaning  to  my  ear. 


whispered  fiercely,  “You  don’t  suppose 
I’ll  let  her  see  how  he  looks  now!” 

Miss  Arling  was  gone  before  they  re- 
turned from  the  two-day  fishing  trip  on 
which  they  started  that  night.  I doubt 
if  Peter  ever  heard  that  she  had  been  in 
town. 

The  morning  after  their  return,  as 
soon  as  Peter  had  gone  downtown,  Flos- 
sie tore  down  the  big  photograph  from 
the  wall  and  flung  it  into  the  garbage- 
can. 

I noticed  its  absence,  some  days  later, 
when  I went  over  to  see  them,  and 
asked,  with  a little  apprehension,  “What 
did  Peter  say  when  he  found  it  gone?” 

The  strangest  expression  came  into 
her  face.  She  said  in  a low  tone,  “He 
has  never  even  missed  it,”  and  then  she 
began  to  cry.  As  I looked  at  her  I saw 
that  she  had  suddenly  begun  to  show 
her  age. 


THE  SPEECH  THAT  WON  THE  EAST  FOR  LINCOLN 

BY  GEORGE  HAVEN  PUTNAM 


The  address  delivered  by  Lincoln 
at  Cooper  Union  on  February  27, 
1860,  in  response  to  the  invitation 
of  certain  representative  New  Yorkers, 
was,  as  well  in  its  character  as  in  its 
results,  the  most  important  of  all  of 
Lincoln’s  utterances.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  weighty  matters  considered  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  through  this  address 
that  Lincoln  became  President,  it  may 
not  be  an  exaggeration  to  refer  to  it  as 
the  most  important  political  address 
given  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  way  in  which  this  address  came 
to  be  made  is  probably  not  well  under- 
stood by  the  citizens  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. The  Republican  party,  the  or- 
ganization of  which  dates  back  to  a 
meeting  in  Michigan  in  1854,  had  at  the 
time  of  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  made 
one  Presidential  campaign.  It  had  not 
succeeded  in  electing  Fremont  (and  it 
is  probable  that  the  failure  of  Fremont, 
who  did  not  possess  the  qualifications 
required  for  leadership,  was  in  the  end 
of  service  to  the  Republic,  but  the  cam- 
paign gave  evidence  that  the  fight  that 
the  new  party  was  making  against  the 
extension  of  slavery  and  for  the  purpose 
of  making  sure  that  slavery  should  not 
be  permitted  to  become  a National  insti- 
tution, had  won  the  sympathy  and  the 
support  of  the  great  mass  of  the  voters 
of  the  North  and  of  a substantial  pro- 
portion also  of  the  citizens  of  the  border 
States, 

The  man  who  had  been  most  gen- 
erally accepted  as  the  leader  of  the 
new  party  was  William  H.  Seward,  of 
New  York.  .Seward’s  scholarly  training 
and  political  experience  entitled  him  to 
be  classed  as  a statesman.  He  had  made 
clear  a courageous  expression  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  Republican 
party  was  to  make  its  light.  While  his 
chief  support  iialurally  lay  in  the  East- 


ern States,  he  had  secured  a National 
reputation.  There  could  be  no  question 
on  the  part  of  the  Republican  managers 
in  New  York  that  the  delegation  sent  by 
the  State  to  the  National  Convention  to 
be  held  in  Chicago  in  June  was  to  be 
instructed  for  Seward. 

Mr.  Bryant,  whose  reputation  as  a poet 
may  have  caused  the  present  generation 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  he  was  also  a 
great  editor  and  a patriotic  and  unselfish 
leader  of  public  opinion,  brought  to- 
gether early  in  February,  1860,  in  his 
office  a group  of  citizens,  of  whom  my 
father  was  one.  Bryant  was  anxious  in 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  coming  Con- 
vention. He  emphasized  the  fact  that  it 
was  essential  to  secure  as  a leader  in  the 
campaign  and  to  carry  out  the  grave  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Presidency  a man 
who  should  not  only  possess  the  neces- 
sary individual  qualifications,  but  who 
would  be  in  a position  to  secure  accept- 
ance as  a candidate  and  support  as  a 
President  of  all  groups  of  loyal  citizens 
throughout  the  country.  Bryant  was 
troubled  lest  the  delegates  from  the 
Western  States  might  not  be  prepared  to 
accept  an  Eastern  candidate.  There 
was,  as  he  pointed  out,  the  risk,  if  the 
nomination  did  not  come  to  Seward,  that 
it  might,  as  a result  of  some  ill-consid- 
ered phase  of  opinion  or  rush  of  sugges- 
tions, select  some  candidate  who  would 
not  meet  the  very  exceptional  require- 
ments. It  was  Bryant’s  recommendation 
that  the  New  York  delegation  should 
receive  instructions  not  only  for  a first 
but  for  a second  choice.  It  was  his  fur 
I her  opinion  that  if  Seward  could  not  be 
nominated  it  would  be  necessary  to  ae 
cepi  some  candidate  from  the  West,  and 
he  suggested  that  this  young  lawyer  in 
Illinois,  who  had  in  his  debates  with 
Douglas  shown  an  exceptional  grasp  of 
the  grave  issue.s  pending  and  a power 


to  influence  public  opinion,  might  very 
possibly  prove  to  be  the  best  man  for 
the  purpose  if  Seward  could  not  be  se- 
cured. Bryant  reminded  his  friends  that 
he  had  printed  in  the  “Evening  Post” 
a full  report  of  the  Llncoln-Douglas 
Debates,  and  he  said  that  these  debates 
had  given  him  a very  high  opinion  of 
the  clear-sightedness,  patriotism,  and 
effective  force  of  the  young  lawyer.  He 
suggested  that  they  had  better  send  an 
invitation  to  Lincoln  to  give  an  address 
in  New  York  in  order  that  they  might 
secure  a personal  impression  of  the  man 
and  of  his  methods.  The  men  whom 
Bryant  called  together  were  fully  in 
accord  with  him,  first,  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  nominating  Seward  if  possible 
and,  second,  as  to  the  importance  of 
instructing  the  delegation  for  a second 
choice.  They  were  quite  prepared  to 
pieet  Mr.  Bryant’s  suggestion  that  the 
invitation  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
check  for  expenses.  “Young  lawyers  in 
Illinois  were  not  likely,”  suggested  a 
lawyer  who  was  present,  “to  have  sur- 
plus funds  available.” 

Years  after  the  war,  I heard  from 
Robert  Lincoln  that  his  father  had  in 
January  been  planning  to  make  a trip 
Eastward  to  see  the  boy,  who  was  then 
at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  His  father 
wrote  to  Robert  that  he  had  jpst  won 
a case  and  that  as  soon  as  his  client  B. 
made  payment  he  would  arrange  for  the 
trip.  A week  or  more  later  Lincoln 
wrote  again  to  the  boy,  expressing  his 
disappointment  that  the  trip  would 
have  to  be  postponed. 

“B.  cannot  pay  me  for  some  lime,” 
said  Lincoln,  “and  I have  at  this  time 
no  other  money.” 

A week  later  Lincoln  wrote  again  to 
his  son,  reporting  that  he  was  coming, 
after  all.  “Some  men  in  New  York,”  he 
said,  "have  asked  me  to  eome  In  speak 


Courtesy  of  F.  M.  Meserve,  New  York  City 

ABRAHAM  T.TNCOLN  ON  THE  DAY  OP  HIS  FAMOUS  SPEECH  AT  COOPER 
INSTITUTE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

This  photograph  was  made  by  M.  B.  Brady,  in  New  York,  February  27,  18fi0.  This  and  two  others 
were  the  first  portraits  of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  Brady,  and  are  known  as  the  Cooper  Institute  portraits, 
having  been  taken  on  the  day  he  delivered  his  famous  speech  in  Cooper  Institute  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Central  Republican  Union  of  New  York  City.  “While  in  New  York  he  fLin- 
coln].’’  says  Miss  Tarboll’s  “Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,’’  “was  taken  by  the  committee  of  entertain- 
ment to  Brady’s  gallery,  and  sat  for  (he  portrait  reproduced  above.  T1  was  a frequeni  remarlc 
with  Lincoln  (hat  this  portrait  and  the  Cooper  Institute  speech  made  him  Pre.sidenl” 
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C'OOPEE  INSTITUTE  AS  IT  WAS  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DELIVERY  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN’S  FAMOUS  ADDRESS 


From  an  architect’s  drawing  of  the  period.  The  building  has  been  considerably  changed  since 
the  time  when  this  drawing  was  made,  two  additional  stories  having  been  added;  the  audi- 
torium. however,  remains  in  the  basement,  as  it  was  when  Lincoln  delivered  his  address.  The 
building  was  erected  by  Peter  Cooper,  in  18.53,  as  “an  Institute  for  the  free  instruction  in 
mseful  and  practical  science  and  art’’ 


to  them  and  have  sent  me  money  for 
the  trip.  I can  inanage  the  rest  of  the 
way.” 

My  father  was  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  meeting,  and  he  ar- 
ranged to  secure  a seat  for  me  on  the 
platform.  Lincoln  had  never  been  in 
the  East,  and  his  personality  was  un- 
familiar to  an  Eastern  audience.  It 
was  understood  that  the  lawyer  from 
Illinois  was  going  to  talk  in  New  York 
about  the  fight  against  slavery.  It  was 
probable  that  a large  part  of  the  audi- 
ence expected  something  “wild  and 
woolly.”  The  more  optimistic  of  the  hear- 
ers were  hoping,  however,  that  perhaps 
a new  Henry  Clay  had  arisen  and  were 
looking  for  utterances  of  the  ornate  and 
grandiloquent  kind  sucli  as  tliey  had 
lieard  frequently  from  Clay  and  from 
other  statesmen  of  the  Soutli. 

The  first  impression  of  the  man  from 
tiie  West  did  nothing  to  contradict  the 
expectation  of  something  weird,  rough, 
and  uncultivated.  Tiie  long,  ungainly 
figure,  upon  which  liung  clotlies  that, 
wliile  new  for  llie  trip,  were  evidently 
I lie  work  of  an  unskillful  tailor;  the 
large  feel;  the  clumsy  hands,  of  which, 
at  tlie  outset  at  least,  the  orator  seemed 
to  be  unduly  conscious;  the  long,  gaunt 
head  capped  by  a shock  of  hair  that 
seemed  not  to  have  been  thoroughly 
hruslied  out,  made  a jiiclure  which  did 
not  fit  in  with  New  Yorh’s  conceiilion 
of  it  finished  statesman.  The  first  utter- 
aiH’e  of  the  voice  was  not  iileasant  to 
file  ear,  the  lone  being  harsh  and  the 
hey  too  higli  As  the  S))eech  progressed, 
however,  the  spealicr  seemed  to  get  into 


control  of  himself.  He  caught  the  tone 
of  the  hall  (he  had  never  before  spoken 
in  a large  hall),  the  voice  gained  a nat- 
ural and  impressive  modulation,  the 
gestures  were  dignified  and  appropriate, 
and  the  hearers  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  earnest  look  from  the  deeply 
set  eyes  and  of  the  absolute  integrity  of 
purpose  and  of  devotion  to  principle 
which  were  behind  the  thought  and  the 
words  of  the  speaker. 

It  was  evident  that  the  man  from  the 
West  understood  thoroughly  the  Consti- 
tutional history  of  the  country;  he  had 
mastered  the  issues  that  had  grown  up 
about  the  slavery  question;  he  knew 
tlioroughly,  and  was  prepared  to  respect, 
the  rights  of  his  political  opponents;  he 
knew  with  equal  thoroughness  the  rights 
of  the  men  whose  views  he  was  helping 
to  shape,  and  he  insisted  that  there 
should  be  no  wavering  or  weakening  in 
regard  to  I he  enforcement  of  those 
I’ights.  He  made  it  clear  that  the  contin- 
ued exist ence  of  the  Nation  depended 
upon  having  these  issues  equitably  ad- 
justed, and  he  held  that  the  ecpiitable 
adjustment  meant  the  restriction  of 
slavery  within  its  present  boundaries. 
He  maintained  lliat  sucti  restrictions 
were  just  and  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
fairness  to  the  blacks  as  well  as  for  the 
final  welfare  of  the  whiles.  H»'  iusisli'd 
that  the  \ol<>rs  in  I lie  present  Stales  in 
the  Union  had  iiimn  IlKun  the  largest 
possible  mo.asnrc'  of  n'sponsibilil y in  so 
controlling  the  gri'al  domain  of  the 
Hepiihlic  that  the  Slab's  of  the  future, 
the  Stales  in  which  their  eliildren  and 
their  graiidcliildi’en  were  to  grow  ii|)  as 


citizens,  must  be  preserved  in  full  lib- 
erty, must  be  protected  against  any  in- 
vasion of  an  institution  which  repre- 
sented barbarity.  He  maintained  that 
such  a contention  could  interfere  in  no 
way  with  the  due  recognition  of  the 
legitimate  property  rights  of  the  pres- 
ent owners  of  slaves.  He  pointed  out 
to  the  New  Englander  of  the  anti- 
slavery group  that  the  restriction  of 
slavery  meant  its  early  extermination. 
He  insisted  that  war  for  the  purpose 
of  exterminating  slavery  from  existing 
slave  territory  could  not  be  justified. 
He  was  prepared,  however,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  against  slavery  the 
National  territory  that  was  still  free, 
to  take  the  risk  of  the  war  which  the 
South  threatened  because  he  believed 
that  only  through  such  action  could  the 
existence  of  the  Nation  be  maintained; 
and  he  believed,  further,  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  great  Kepublic  was  es- 
sential, not  only  for  the  interests  of  its 
own  citizens,  but  for  the  interests  of 
free  government  throughoni  the  worhi. 
Lincoln  .spoke  with  full  sympathy  of  the 
difficulties  and  problems  resting  upon 
the  Soiilh,  and  he  insisted  that  Ihe  mat- 
ters at  issue  could  he  adjusted  only  with 
.a  fair  recognilion  of  these  difficnllies. 
Aggrc'ssion  from  either  side  of  Mason 
and  nixon’s  Line  must  be  withstood, 

I was  hut  a hoy  wln'u  I first  looked 
upon  Ihe  gaunt  figure  of  Ihe  man  who 
was  to  become  Ihe  pi'ople’s  leader  and 
listened  to  his  calm  but  forcible  argil- 
menls  in  behalf  of  the  principles  of  Ihe 
Republican  parly.  I have  read  Ihe  ad 
dress  more  than  oni’e  since,  and  it  i;  of 
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coiirsc  impossilih'  to  sopiimto  luy  lirsi 
improssioMs  I'rom  luy  liUt'r  dlrocl  Unowl- 
I'llfio,  1 do  remomdtM’  I hat  I was  at  onco 
iiuprosst'd  with  tlio  tVeliiin  that  here  was 
a political  leader  whose  methods  dil'- 
t'erod  from  ttioso  of  any  politician  to 
whom  1 had  listened.  Lincoln's  conten- 
tions were  based,  not  upon  invective  or 
abuse  of  "tlie  oilier  fellow.”  but  purely 
on  considerations  of  justice,  on  the 
everlasting  principle  that  what  is  just, 
and  only  what  is  just,  represents  the 
largest  and  highest  interests  of  tlie 
Nation  as  a whole. 

This  speech  decided  the  selection  of  the 
National  leader,  not  only  for  the  politi- 
cal campaign,  but  through  the  coming 
struggle.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  im- 
pression made  upon  New  York  and  the 
East  generally  by  Lincoln’s  speech  and 
by  tbe  man  himself,  the  vote  of  New 
York  could  not  have  been  secured  in  the 
Convention  for  his  nomination. 

Robert  Lincoln,  writing  to  me  in 
July,  1908,  says;  “After  the  address  in 


lY'hruary.  falhci'  came  In  me  al  lOxe- 
ler.  The  news  id'  his  spec'cli  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  he  was  obliged  lo  speak 
eleven  limes  before  leaving  New  Eng- 
land.” II  was  because  he  had  made 
a personal  impression  upon  the  voters, 
not  only  of  New  York,  but  of  Mas.sa- 
ebusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Conned  i- 
ent,  that  when  the  New  York  delegates 
in  the  Comention  found  that  tliere  was 
no  prospect  of  securing  the  nomination 
of  Sew’ard.  and.  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  Bryant’s  committee,  gave 
their  vote  to  the  man  from  Illinois,  the 
delegates  fromNew  England  followed  the 
lead  and  made  the  nomination  assured. 

An  edition  of  the  Cooper  Union  ad- 
dress was  put  into  print  in  September, 
1860,  by  the  Young  Men’s  Republican 
Union  of  New  York.  The  publication 
of  this  pamphlet  shows  that  as  early  as 
September,  1860,  the  historic  importance 
and  permanent  value  of  this  speech  were 
fairly  realized  by  the  National  leaders 
of  the  day. 


N(W(‘r  was  a p(ditlcal  l(;:id(‘rsliip  moiv 
fairly,  more  iiuhty,  and  more  rcasonahl\ 
won.  When  tin;  ballol-ho.xes  were 
opened  on  the  llrsI  'riiesday  in  Novem- 
b(>r,  Lincoln  wa.s  found  lo  have  secured 
the  elecloral  vole  of  every  Northern 
Stale  excei)l  New  Jersey,  and  in  New 
Jersey  four  electors  out  of  .seven. 
Breckinridge,  the  leader  of  the  extreme 
Southern  Democrats,  had  back  of  him 
only  the  votes  of  the  Southern  States 
outside  of  the  border  .States,  these  latter 
being  divided  between  Bell  and  Doug- 
las. Douglas  and  his  shallow  theory  of 
“squatter  sovereignty”  had  been  buried 
beneath  the  good  sense  of  the  voters  of 
the  North. 

It  is  well  that  Americans  should  re- 
member the  valuable  service  rendered 
by  William  C.  Bryant  in  helping  to 
bring  about  the  selection  as  the  leader, 
not  only  of  the  new  party,  but  of  all 
Americans  who  fought  and  worked  to 
save  the  Republic,  the  great  Captain, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


PRACTICAL  AMERICANISM  AT  ELLIS  ISLAND 

BY  NATALIE  DE  BOGORY 


The  new  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration at  Ellis  Island,  Robert  E. 
Tod,  avoids  interviewers.  He  has 
no  set  theories  on  immigration.  His 
policy  is  to  say  little  and  do  much,  and 
that  the  latter  is  the  case  is  quite  evi- 
dent to  anybody  at  all  familiar  with  the 
Ellis  Island  of  the  past.  Some  real 
changes  have  already  been  made  on  the 
“Island  of  Tears,”  as  Ellis  Island  is  gen- 
erally referred  to  in  the  foreign-lan- 
guage press,  and  this  leads  one  to  think 
that  the  entire  ambitious  programme 
laid  out  by  the  Committee  on  Immigrant 
Welfare  Work  will  become  a reality  in 
the  course  of  time. 

It  is  almost  ten  years  since  I first  set 
foot  on  Ellis  Island,  and  I have  seen 
and  watched  the  changes  that  crept  in 
with  each  changing  Commissioner. 

To  me,  familiar  with  the  immigrant 
and  his  habits,  it  was  always  a source 
of  wonder  how  the  “Island”  managed  to 
be  so  clean  and  decent,  but  there  were 
some  spots  that  shocked  even  my  un- 
biased mind — unbiased  in  that  I have 
always  recognized  the  difficulties  of 
handling  immigrants  in  such  rapidly 
changing  multitudes.  The  Great  War 
naturally  affected  the  conditions  very 
materially,  for  it  created  entirely  new 
and  unforeseen  situations.  Meanwhile 
the  complaints  recently  made  by  better- 
class  aliens  were  probably  well  founded : 
Ellis  Island  is  a clearing-ground  for 
peasants,  and  not  for  people  of  culture. 

But  Commissioner  Tod  has  dared  to 
face  these  evil  spots.  He  is  eradicating 
them  from  the  Ellis  Island  routine.  A 
daring  undertaking,  for  Ellis  Island  is 
a system — inexorable  apd  unfailing— 
and  thorny  is  the  path  for  him  who 
dares  al  tempt  lo  change  it. 


Commissioner  Tod  comes  from  Scot- 
land, and  he  was  a commander  in  the 
Navy  during  the  war.  His  close-knit 
frame  bespeaks  the  forceful  man.  Effi- 
ciency, a much-abused  word,  is  written 
in  his  deliberate  movements,  and  the 
firm  line  of  his  mouth  shows  that  reti- 
cence which  baffled  and  forced  me  on  a 
prowling  voyage  of  discovery  at  Ellis 
Island. 

The  system  at  Ellis  Island  was  an  ex- 
cellent one  in  the  days  of  long  ago,  be- 
fore the  Great  War  came  and  introduced 
unforeseen  factors  into  daily  life  and 
into  systems  in  general.  The  routine 
that  had  an.swered  all  previous  needs 
could  not  fill  the  new  demands,  and  it 
took  a man  of  original  observation  and 
pioneer  daring  to  establish  radical 
ameliorations  to  meet  these  changing- 
needs.  This  is  what  Commissioner  Tod 
has  done. 

“We  had  never  thought  of  doing  this,” 
was  the  comment  I heard  from  several 
of  the  old-time  officials  as  they  pointed 
out  some  of  the  changes;  “and  isn’t  it 
an  improvement?” 

From  high  officials  to  the  most  modest 
ones,  I caught  this  spirit  of  satisfaction 
and  pride  in  the  doings  of  the  new 
“chief.”  In  pre-war  days  immigrants 
were  taken  from  the  ships  to  Ellis 
Island  on  barges  designed  only  for  the 
most  temporary  sojourn.  After  passing 
Quarantine,  medical  examination  used 
to  be  simple.  But  the  war  brought  ver- 
min, and  medical  examination  took  on 
serious  aspects.  The  discovery  of  a few 
small  insects  would  hold  up  whole  barge- 
loads of  immigrants  sometimes  for 
hours,  thus  exposing  them  to  crowding 
and  inclement  weather.  This  was  a 
new  problem.  Commissioner  Tod  solved 


it  very  simply.  He  converted  a large 
room,  formerly  used  for  storage  pur- 
poses, into  reception-rooms,  where  immi- 
grants are  taken  directly  from  the 
barges  and  where  they  can  wait  in 
comfort.  What  especially  attracted  my 
attention  were  the  nice  water  fountains 
in  the  middle  of  each  section — truly  an 
improvement. 

Another  striking  change  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  a cafeteria  in  the  big 
Information  Room  for  relatives  and 
friends  of  incoming  aliens,  where  they 
sometimes  wait  for  whole  days  before 
they  are  called  to  identify  the  new  ar- 
rivals. This  is  a master  stroke,  for 
much  criticism  comes  from  these  al- 
ready Americanized  immigrants,  who 
are  equally  quick  to  appreciate  comfori 
and  service. 

The  recently  opened  baby  nursery  for 
teaching  immigrant  women  how  to 
bathe  and  properly  clothe  their  infants 
is  another  innovation.  Surely  this  is 
the  soundest  first  lesson  in  true  Ameri- 
canism. The  nursery,  with  its  pale-blue 
and  white  decorations,  is  a model  of 
simplicity  and  practicability,  and  the 
teaching  is  done  by  the  nurse  in  charge. 
The  Della  Robbia  baby  on  the  wall  un- 
doubtedly conveys  no  message  to  the 
immigrant  mother,  but  I enjoyed  it,  so 
there  is  no  harm. 

These  were  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant innovations  that  I saw;  there  were 
many  minor  improvements  that  mean 
little  to  any  but  the  initiates  on  Ellis 
Island.  But  even  this  start  gives  a 
value  to  Commissioner  Tod’s  programme 
of  reform  that  most  proposed  pro- 
grammes do  not  convey  to  those  of  us 
cynics  who  have  seen  and  know. 

A director  of  Information  is  to  be  ap 


